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the kingdom; the other, who had used his sword like
a poltroon, and had run away dismayed into the streets,
was disinherited by his father, sent out of the country,
and returned no more. He was in every respect a
wretch, who, on account of his disgraceful adventures,
was forced to allow himself to be disinherited and to
take the cross of Malta; he was hanged in effigy at the
Greve, to the great regret of his family, not on account
of the sentence, but because, in spite of every entreaty,
he had been proceeded against like the most obscure
gentleman. The exile of Caylus afterwards made his
fortune.

We had another instance, about this time, of the per-
fidy of Harlay. He had been entrusted with a valuable
deposit by Ruvigny, a Huguenot officer, who, quitting
France, had entered the service of the Prince of Orange,
and who was, with the exception of Marshal Schom-
berg, the only Huguenot to whom the King of-
fered the permission of remaining at Court with full
liberty to practise his religion in secret. This, Ruvigny,
like Marshal Schomberg, refused. He was, neverthe-
less, allowed to retain the property he possessed in
France; but after his death his son, not showing him-
self at all grateful for this favour, the King at last con-
fiscated the property, and publicly testified his anger.
This was the moment that Harlay seized to tell the
King of the deposit he had. As a recompense the King
gave it to him as confiscated, and this hypocrite of jus-
tice, of virtue, of disinterestedness, and of rigorism was
not ashamed to appropriate it to himself, and to close
his ears and his eyes to the noise this perfidy excited.

M. de Monaco, rwho_ had obtained f^r-himself the